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Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle. 
By George Malcolm Stratton. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. 227. 

The book under review consists of three parts. The first part offers an 
appraisal of the work of Theophrastus besides a rather full account of his 
doctrine upon the main topics of physiological psychology discussed in ancient 
times, as well as his method of criticism and exposition. The second part 
presents the text and translation of the fragment On the Senses. The third 
part adds copious notes on the text and translation. Indexes, English and 
Greek, complete the volume. 

Hellenists will gladly welcome the work of one of our most eminent psy 
chologists in a field where few men of his metier would have ventured. So 
few scientists display an intelligent interest in the history of their science, 
especially when its beginnings he in antiquity, that he who does is by that very 
fact distinguished among his fellows. When that interest bears fruit in literary 
exposition deserving commendation for sound scholarship, the achievement 
is all the more noteworthy. One naturally surmises, though there is no direct 
evidence of the fact, that Professor Stratton's present venture was, however 
indirectly, in some measure due to the interest and inspiration of his teacher, 
the late Professor Howison; but it is to others that he acknowledges an in- 
debtedness certainly more immediate — to his colleagues, Professors Clapp and 
Linforth, of the University of California, and especially to Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of St. Andrews, from whose manuscript notes he quotes freely and at 
considerable length. All concerned in the production of the volume deserve 
our thanks for the general excellence of the fruit of their joint labors. 

The first part of the volume, appraising and setting forth the views of 
Theophrastus, is perhaps for the scholar the most satisfactory. Here there is 
little to which one may reasonably take exception, though Professor Stratton 
is certainly too generous in the praise he bestows on his author. The pre- 
eminent value of Theophrastus for us lies not in an inerrancy, to which human 
nature cannot attain, but in the fact that, excepting the scanty fragments of 
the early Greek thinkers and the more or less casual references to them in 
Plato and Aristotle, he is practically our only source for the earlier period, since 
the later doxographic tradition consists almost exclusively of excerpts from 
his writings. Again, while Theophrastus visibly studied accurracy and im- 
partiality, he was neither quite accurate nor impartial. He wa,s the heir of 
Aristotle, the influence of whose interpretation of his predecessors he could 
not escape. Though this is not to his discredit, it requires to be emphasized, 
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especially because Zeller, the willing slave of Aristotle, still dominates the his- 
tory of Greek philosophy. The imperative duty of the student of pre-Socratic 
thought, as Professor Burnet and I have repeatedly pointed out, is to discover 
ways and means to outflank the deeply intrenched position of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus in order that a critical advance may be possible; for critical 
method requires that the dicta of these ancient worthies shall be regarded as 
data to be interpreted, not as facts to be accepted. Professor Stratton is 
aware that occasionally Theophrastus misrepresents the thinkers whom he 
expounds and criticizes; but he is not aware how often and how fundamentally 
he does so, chiefly under the influence of certain Aristotelian conceptions which 
he unwittingly imports into the systems of thinkers quite innocent of them. 
Of this I have given some evidence in my essay on "Qualitative Change in 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy" (Archiv fur Gesck. der Philos., XIX, 333-79), with 
special reference to the aSSoiWis which Aristotle and Theophrastus impute to 
the pre-Socratics. 

As for the translation, which Professor Stratton gives in the second part of 
his volume, one is pleased to note that in general it is accurate. There are 
some passages, however, in which he goes astray. These would have been less 
numerous, I venture to think, if the translator had had his attention directed 
to the generally excellent version of De Sensibus given by Tannery, Pour 
Vhistoire de la science hellene, pp. 341-68. I cannot here review the whole 
translation but will discuss a few passages. 

Page 71, c. 5, we read "assuming then that there is this effluence and that 
(effluence and organ) must unite." Here "unite" represents cruvap/ioTTav; 
the meaning is that the effluence must fit the pores of the organ. Page 81 , c. 17, 
"cognition is due to likeness, " is apt to mislead the reader: the meaning is that 
cognition results from the perception of a substance by the like substance in the 
percipient. Of course, Professor Stratton knows this; the criticism is directed 
at the phraseology into which he falls. Page 149, c. 89, we read, " For he says 
that the astringent or 'puckering' taste contracts the passages, and that the 
saline taste cleanses them." Here I should not use the word "taste," for 
Theophrastus is clearly thinking of astringent and saline juices. What he 
says reflects an ancient medical doctrine regarding the cathartic properties 
of salts, a subject on which I touched in my "Hippocratea I " {Harvard Studies, 
XXV, 150). 

On page 149, c. 90, occurs a passage requiring correction at several points: 
"For they [the objects of smell] differ in their affections (irafleo-i), as well as 
in the pleasures (tjWcus) they give us, quite as do the savours. Indeed 
{the two groups) would seem to be governed alike in all respects. As for 
smell itself, it is generally agreed that there is some emanation and that there 
is an inhalation of air ... . for when mist arises water disappears." Here 
irdOeai clearly means secondary qualities, as frequently in Aristotle; ^Sorais 
denotes not "pleasures," but "savors," the word being used indifferently for 
savors and odors by early Greek writers. The sentence ko! &/m &6£uev av 
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bfioL<o<s ex«tv «rt TravTtav means "It would seem to be the same in the case of all." 
The next sentence should read, " As for smell, it is generally agreed that it is an 
effluence and an inhalation of the air," the two descriptions of it referring to 
the emitting object and the percipient. The last clause, as Wimmer and 
Tannery saw, means that when a fog comes rain ceases. 

Among the notes on the text and translation, which form the third part of 
the volume, there are some of real importance due both to Professor Stratton 
and to Professor Taylor. Some invite criticism, but space fails me to justify 
such objections as occur to me, for the emendation of a difficult text requires 
detailed consideration. Instead of a criticism of this part of the book I will 
offer two minor suggestions. On page 186, note 125, Professor Taylor refers 
to Aris. Nubes 225 ff. where Socrates says he suspends himself in a basket to 
prevent the ik/xos from spoiling his thought. Incidentally he thus approaches 
his divinities, the clouds. So far as I am aware no one has thought to compare 
with this passage Lucian De Syne Dea, c. 29, which may have considerable 
significance if Lucian in that essay is reproducing an early Ionian writer. That 
is a thesis for which much can be said, and some day I may undertake to main- 
tain it. The second suggestion relates to the text of Parmenides, fr. 16 
Diels, quoted by Theophrastes De Semibus, c. 3. Diels now gives the first 
line thus: 

<5>S yap exasTOT' €\a Kpasw fixBemv TroXoirXayKTmv. 

The MSS of Theophrastus and Aristotle show variously eKaoros, tKacrrm, 
€Ka<7TOTe. All give Kpaxnv. It seems clear that Aristotle from memory wrote 
e/cacrros .... Kpanriv. The MSS tradition, however, suggests that Parmenides 
wrote either Ikootot' or eKa<rr<j>. With either lection /cpao-is [rather icp>)cris] 
would be far more probable than Kpacrw. I think it most probable that the 
text of Theophrastus has been corrupted by a "corrector" revising after the 
text of Aristotle. Stephanus proposed Kpao-is, and Diels in the Doxographi 
thought it probable. His second thoughts were not his best. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesleyan University 



Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical 
Studies. By Henry Browne, S.J. London: Longmans, 
1917. 8vo, pp. xvi+281. $2.60 net. 
This volume of essays and addresses by Professor Browne, of University 
College, Dublin, is becomingly prefaced by the address given by him at the 
Chicago meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, in 
April, 1916, on "Our Renaissance: Its Meaning, Aim, and Method." The 
articles that follow fall naturally into two divisions. The first three essays 
deal with the qualities of the Greek genius as exhibited in the realms of aesthet- 
ics, of political democracy, and of religion. The four that succeed these are 



